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some schooling, the lower classes were channeled into an inferior educational system
that could not lead to higher education or to a higher status in society. Achievement
of a democratic education in which everyone is looked upon as equally entitled to the
kind of education which would best develop his talents was only occasionally contem-
plated, even on paper. State control of schools to provide a two-track system of
universal education became a typical European product, but state control of schools to
provide democratic as well as universal education was not strenuously attempted until
the United States did so in the nineteenth century.
Another ambivalence between traditional and modern forms of education re-
flected itself in the conjoining of the religious and the secular in the Western education
of this period. The aims of education were widened to include the modernizing secular
side of life along with the traditionalizing religious side. Economic and political
reformers called for vocational education and the teaching of trades to poor children.
Middle classes tried to broaden the scope of vernacular and technical education so that
it would meet their commercial needs more adequately. The upper classes were
impelled to establish new courtly academies that would meet their desires for military
and social accomplishments. Realist reformers argued for a wider curriculum that
would include the sciences and practical mathematics. In all these ways the secular
ingredients were mixed in with the religious. To the extent that the secular studies
expanded, Western education took on a modern character.
We turn now to describe something of the institutional arrangements for the
conduct of education as they arose in the protomodern period of Western European
education. A striking thing is that even though the consolidation of national states was
the prominent political feature of the time there was constant interplay, borrowing,
emulating, and propagandizing concerning education among nations. This process of
transfusion transferred the lifeblood of educational ideas and practices from one
country to another and from one institution to another. The three R's of Renaissance
humanism, Reformation religion, and Realistic studies tended to produce something
like a common corpus of Western education that extended across national boundaries,
especially at the secondary and university levels. Even the three R's of reading, writing,
and arithmetic at the elementary school level showed international likenesses despite
the variety of national languages in which they began to be taught.
We are so accustomed to pointing out national differences for comparison and
contrast that it is well to be alert to the other side of the coin, the common and the
supranational characteristics that helped to define the rise of a distinctive Western
education. Not only did the new nations of Europe engage in three centuries of
educational transfusions among themselves, but before the protomodern period was
over they were transplanting major elements of their educational systems to their new
outposts in America, in Asia, and in Africa. The process of Westernizing large parts of
the world which was eventually to be so fateful for all mankind was now beginning,
and though education was overshadowed at first by the national rivalries in war,
commerce, and religion, it played a fundamental role from the outset, especially as the
handmaiden of religion.